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Pupils of Charles Nichols Junior High School, Mount Vernon, N. Y., show the 
activities they are carrying on for Uncle Sam (see Winning the War, p. 8). 
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WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD EVENTS 





Our Men Raid Axis 
From British Bases 


From bases in Britain, United Na- 
tions forces this summer launched air 
raids and Commando raids against 
Axis territory. 

British bombers carried the war to 
Germany's cities with devastating* 
raids. More than 1,000 planes took 
part in some of these attacks. 

The first all-U.S. raid was led in 
person by Brig.-Gen. Ira Eaker, 
Chief of the U. §. Bomber Command. 
Our Flying Fortresses bombed the 
railroad yards of Rouen. 

On Aug. 19, a United Nations 
Commando force struck at Dieppe, 
Occupied France, in a daylight raid 
which lasted 9 hours. The force was 
made up of Canadians, U. S. Ran- 
gers,* British Commandos, and 
Fighting French. 

The raiders were protected by 
U.S. and British planes and British 
warships. In the face of machine-gun 
fire and cannon fire, our men landed 
from invasion barges and fought 
their way up the beaches. They de- 
stroyed a gun battery and ammuni- 
tion dump, and brought German 
prisoners back to Britain. 

This Commando raid was impor- 
tant because it showed that we could 
successfully invade the French coast. 




























WAACs and WAVES 
Are Women of War 


U.S. women now have a place in 
Uncle Sam’s armed forces. Those in 
the Army are called WAACs, while 
those in the Navy are called 
WAVES. 

The WAACs and WAVES are 
training to take over many impor- 
tant duties in the armed forces, 
such as cooking, bookkeeping, cleri- 
cal work, typing, code translating, 
driving, and map reading. 

The WAACs (Women’s Auxiliary 
Army Corps) are headed by Director 
Oveta Hobby, a former newspaper 
editor. The WAVES (Women Ap- 
pointed for Voluntary Emergency 
Service) are headed by Lt. Com- 
mander Mildred McAfee, a former 
college president. 

There will be 150,000 WAACs, 
but not more than 12,000 WAVES. 
Other differences are: 

1. WAACs may be sent to join 
our fighting forces overseas, but 
WAVES can serve in the U. S. only. 

2. WAACs’ pay begins at $21 a 
month. WAVES start at $50 a month. 

3. The WAACs are training at 
Fort Des Moines, lowa. The WAVES 
are training at the University of Wis- 
consin, Indiana University, and 


Smith College. 


Press Association 
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Tell It to the Marines! 





‘lowa’ Is Launched; 
Largest Battleship 


The U.S. S. Iowa, largest warshi 
ever built in the world, was launch 
at the Brooklyn Navy Yard ona 
Aug. 27. 

The mighty 45,000-ton battleship 
slid down the ways seven months 
ahead of schedule. Her hull was 
built in two years and two months. 
Workmen are now installing her 
steel-clad turrets, powerful 16-inch 
guns, and delicate firing apparatus. 

Ralph A. Bard, Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy, spoke at the launching. 
He said that the Jowa might some 
day take part in invading Europe or 
Japan. 





These U. S. generals direct our forces 
in Britain. Left to right: seated, 
Maj.-Gen. Spaatz (Air Forces); Lt.- 
Gen. Eisenhower (Commander of 
U.S. Forces); Maj.-Gen. Frank (Air 
Service Command). Standing, Brig.- 
Gen. Eaker (Bomber Command); 
Brig.-Gen. Hunter (Fighter Com- 
mand); Brig.-Gen. Candee (Ground 
Air Support Command). Note. maps. 
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We Blast Japanese 
In Summer Battles 


The Battle tor the Pacific con- 
tinued throughout the summer, with 
United States forces meeting the 
Japanese in several areas. Here is a 
review of the main events: 

Dutch Harbor. On June 3, Japa- 
nese planes roared over Dutch Har- 
bor, in the Aleutian Islands. Our 
Navy has been building a base for 
submarines and flying boats there. 
Bombs set fire to warehouses, sol- 
diers’ quarters, and ships. 

Midway. The Japanese swung 
south to attack Midway. They 
thought it would be as unprotected 
as Dutch Harbor. But we were ready 
at Midway. Our pilots shot down 
some of the Japanese planes, and 
trailed others, in order to locate the 
Japanese fleet. We sank two Japa- 
nese aircraft carriers, and damaged 
about 15 other enemy ships. 

Aleutian Islands. The Japanese 
then returned to attack the Aleu- 
tians. They landed on the bleak is- 
lands of Kiska and Attu. They put 
up small buildings and began to 
build air fields aud submarine bases. 

Solomons. In August, U. S. forces 
carried out our first heavy offensive 
of this war. We attacked the Solo- 
mon Islands, which lie 900 miles off 
the northeast coast of Australia (see 
map on p. 4). 

On Aug. 7, ships of our Navy ap- 
peared off Tulagi, main island of the 
Solomons. Navy guns opened up 
against the Japanese shore batteries. 
Our invasion barges, filled with Ma- 
rines, moved toward shore. The 
Marines met the Japanese in hand- 
to-hand fighting. 

The first landings completely sur- 
prised the Japanese. They brought 
up planes and ships to attack our in- 
vasion fleet. After 12 days of fighting, 
the Solomons were ours. 

But the stubborn Japanese re- 
turned, and tried to recapture the is- 
lands. As Junior Scholastic goes to 
press, a Japanese fleet has been 
driven off with heavy losses. 





* Words marked with a star 
are defined in “Improve Your 
Vocabulary,” page 17. 
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Review of War in Russia 


The Germans rolled across south- 
ern Russia’ during the summer 
months, paying heavily for gains. 

The German drive began with an 
attack on the Crimean Peninsula 
and its seaport, Sevastapol. The Rus- 
sian defenders of Sevastapol fought 
every foot of the way, but were at 
last overwhelmed on July 3. 

Then the Germans launched a 
tremendous drive eastward from the 
region around Kharkov, through the 
lands of the Cossacks.* They 
reached the banks of the Don River, 
all the way from Voronezh to Rostov 
(see map above). They captured 
Rostov, where the Don flows into 
the Sea of Azov. 

A part of the German forces then 
turned south, and crossed the Don in 
the direction of the Caucasus. An- 
other part of the Germans continued 
east, and fought across the Don in 
the direction of Stalingrad. 

Caucasus. In the Northern Cau- 
casus, the Germans found a land 
well suited to their tanks and mech- 
anized troops. It is a region of 
steppes,* covered with _ silvery 
feather-grass, where there are few 
woods or towns. The Germans swept 
across it to capture the oil city of 





Maikop, where 10 per cent of the 
Russians’ oil is produced. 

The Germans advanced eastward 
toward the Grozny oil fields and the 
Caspian Sea. They reached the Cau- 
casus Mountains, highest in Europe. 

The German drive into the Cau- 
casus had these purposes: / 

1. To get control of the rich oil 
fields. 

2. To cut the United Nations’ 
southern supply route to Russia. 

3. To cut off Russia’s armies of the 
Caucasus. 

The fall of the Caucasus would 
be a grave blow, not only to Russia, 
but to all the United Nations. 

Stalingrad. The Germans hurled 
hundreds of thousands of men, and 
10,000 tanks, into the battle for 
Stalingrad. This great industrial 
city of 388,000 population is on the 
Volga River. 

Moscow Front. Meanwhile the 
Russians started an offensive west of 
Moscow. They hoped this would 
cause the Germans to bring back 
some troops from the southern front. 

The Russians gained 30 miles in 
15 days. They fought to recapture 
the important cities of Rzhev, 
Gzhatsk, and Vyazma. 
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HIS war began when Germany 
J sttacted Poland on Sept. 1, 1939. 

As the fourth year of warfare 
starts, it has become a global war. 
Most of the nations of our globe, the 
Earth, have taken sides. Fighting 
rages at many points on the globe. 

Faraway places have become fa- 
miliar and interesting to Americans. 
The steppes* of Russia, the steaming 
jungles of the Solomons, the camel 
the African 
places and many others are impor- 


routes oft desert—these 
tant in our War for Freedom. 
“Tomorrow the whole world will 


be ours!” sing the German conquer- 


rs of Europe. But the men, women, 
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and children of 28 United Nations 
reply: “That will never be! The Axis 


will be smashed, and the whole 
world will be free again!” 

To give you a better understand- 
ing of this world-wide war, Junior 
Scholastic presents ‘a series of 
Theme Articles on the subject: 
“Geography of Global War.” The 
first Theme Article, “Britain Hoids 
the West,” is on pages 6 and 7 of 
this issue. 

In these Theme Articles you will 
learn of our fighting allies, the peo- 
ples of the United Nations. You will 
learn of the strength and weakness 


of our enemies, the Axis nations. 


HAVE BROKEN RELATIONS WITH AXIS 










































Map by Leslie Fliegel 





THIS IS A 


You will learn the importance to the 
war of each nation and territory. 

The two global maps above show 
the war as a whole. It is valuable to 
study these maps, as you begin the 
series of Theme Articles. 

The Axis nations have one advan- 
tage over the United Nations, in their 
geographic position. This advantage 
is their central position. Notice that 
Japan is in the center of its enemies 
—China, India, Australia, and the 
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GLOBAL 


U. S. For this reason, Japan’s supply 
routes are shorter than ours. 

Germany is also in the center of 
its enemies. This makes it easier for 
Germany to supply its troops at the 
various fronts. 

But the United Nations are scat- 
tered all over the world. They are 
not lumped together in the center of 
a strong, easily-supplied area. 

In order to supply each of our 
scattered fronts thoroughly and 
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WAR 


quickly, we must keep up supply 
routes which are thousands of miles 
in length. We must convoy our cargo 
ships and troop transports across the 
oceans. We must win the battle of 
the supply routes against Axis sub- 
marines and planes. 

The main supply routes are shown 
on the maps. In the Pacific, they are: 
1. West Coast—Hawaii—Australia. 

2. Panama Canal—Tahiti—Australia. 
3. Around Australia, then through 
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Broken line in- 
dicates main 
United Nations 
supply routes 


the Indian Ocean to India, and over- 
land to China. 

In Atlantic, our main routés are: 

1. East Coast U: S. or Canada—Ice- 
land—then to Britain or Russia. 

2. East Coast U. S. across the South 
Atlantic Ocean to Cape of Good Hope, 
then around to Egypt, India, or Iran. 
From Iran, route goes north to Russia. 

3. Same route beginning in Britain 
instead of United States. 

4. Air route from Natal, Brazil, to 
Freetown, in Sierra Leone (a British 
colony). 


Big map every week 
in Junior Scholastic 
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UR Theme Series, "Ge ogra- 
phy of Global War,” begins 
with the island fortress of 
Britain. Its official name is The 
United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland. 

While we are on the subject of 
names, note that “England” is often 
used as a synonym* for “Britain.” 
But officially, England is only a part 
of Britain. The other parts are 
Wales, Scotland, and Northern Ire- 
land (see map). 

Today Britain is a military base 
from which the United Nations can 
attack Germany. Soldiers of many 
nations Americans, Canadians, 
Fighting French, and many others — 
are now stationed in Britain. Liberty- 
loving men from Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Greece, Norway, Belgium, 
are in Britain, waiting for the chance 
to fight for their countries’ freedom. 

United Nations planes take off 
from British air bases to bomb Ger- 





man manufacturing cities. 

British Commandos, American 
Rangers, and other United Nations 
fighters sail from British ports on 
their Commando raids against the 
French and Norwegian coasts. 
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British Combine 


“Carry on!” Three Britons are served 
afternoon tea in a bombed London 
street. Tea is the national beverage 
of ‘the British people—as important 
to them as ice cream is to us. 


Britain is the main base for the 
invasion of Europe—the Second 
Front which will spell Hitler's doom! 

In May, 1940, the Germans swept 
through ‘Holland and Belgium, and 
drove the French Army back toward 
defeat. The British troops in North- 
ern France were cut off from their 
allies, and pushed to the seacoast. 
German planes roared over the Brit- 
ish troops at Dunkirk, bombing them 
without mercy. (see p. 12) 

It was Britain’s darkest hour. The 
nation was not yet fully prepared 
for war. Many factories were not 
equipped to make war supplies. Brit- 
ain’s defenses against invasion were 
not completed. And after France fell, 
Britain was alone against the Axis— 
the United States and Russia were 
at that time neutral. 

Then the Germans tried to bomb 
Britain into surrender. Night after 
night, waves of Luftwaffe planes at- 
tacked London, the capital city and 


BRITAIN 


heart of Britain. The planes blasted 
the great seaports: Liverpool, Plym- 
outh, Southampton. They attacked 
the manufacturing cities: Birming- 
ham, the greatest metals center of 
the world; and Coventry, which is 
called “Britain’s Detroit.” 

The Air Raid Protection system 
went into action, and Royal Air 
Force planes battled the Nazi raid- 
ers. The R.A.F. had only 1,500 
planes. They were scattered through- 
out the island, at small airports 
which were underground, or well 
hidden, so that the Germans could 
not wipe them out. Rather than risk 
all their planes at once, the R.A.F. 
attacked in small, darting squadrons. 

The German raids did much dam- 
age, but did not break the spirit of 
the British people. The Germans lost 
many planes. Finally they gave up 
the attempt to blitz Britain out of 
the war. 





A NEW BRITAIN 


Out of the smoking ruins arose a 
“new Britain.” In order to fight the 
war through to Victory, many 
changes were made in British life. 

Before the war, the people of dif- 
ferent social classes did not mingle 
to. any great extent. Aristocrats, 
wealthy persons, landowners, middle 
class people, and working people— 
each group lived within itself, and 

“one half did not know how the 
other half lived.” 

The blitz brought the people to- 
gether. Rich and poor alike saw their 
homes bombed, lived together in 
air-raid shelters, fought fires »s side by 
side. City children were sent to the 
country for safety, and there learned 
the ways of farm life. People began 
to mingle more, and to be more 
democratic. 

LABOR 

Faced with invasion, Britain 
buckled down and began producing 
the tools of war. Factory workers 
put in 70 or 80 hours a week in the 
desperate days after Dunkirk. (They 
now work six days out of seven. ) 

British labor leaders were appoint- 
ed to government positions, where 
they helped to form war policies. 

As more men were drafted into 
the Army, women took their places 
in the factories. The Women’s Land 
Army, and pupils from the schools, 
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HOLDS THE WEST 


went to the country and helped work 
the farms. 


Before the war, Britain imported 
half her food*supply. In three years 
of war, many food-producing nations 
have been conquered by the Axis. 
German submarines and _ planes, 
preying on British shipping, have re- 
duced still further the amount: of 
food imports. 

Several steps were taken to make 
up for the food shortage. Food was 
rationed, so that no one would get 
more than a fair share of the supply. 

By cultivating a larger area of 
land, Britain now produces _two- 
thirds of her own \food supply. 








Swamp lands were drained, and 
crops were sown in land that had 
been idle. Even parks and lawns 
were turned into gardens. 


The United States sends Britain 
sugar, cheese, powdered milk, pow- 
dered eggs, dried fruits, and dried 
meat. Even so, the British people are 
not getting all the food they need. 

Britain's form of government is a 
good deal like ours. It is true that 
Britain has a‘ King, but he has no 
power in forming policies. The ex- 
ecutive leader of the government is 
the Prime Minister. He is aided by 
the members of his Cabinet. 

The legislative branch of the gov 
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ernment is Parliament. It consists of 
two houses—the House of Commons, 
elected by the people; and the 
House of Lords, in which positions 
are awarded and inherited. 
Because of the war, Prime Min- 
ister Winston Churchill has been 
given great powerg to act without 
the consent of Parliament. He has 
almost the powers of a dictator, and 
yet he is not a dictator. Parliament, 
the newspapers, and the people con- 
tinue to express their views, to ad- 
vise and criticize the government, 


EIRE REMAINS 
NEUTRAL 


IRE, which includes most of 

Ireland, is an independent na- 
tion. Eire is neutral in this war. The 
people of Eire, remembering their 
long fight for freedom from Britain, 
are not willing to enter the war. 

Eire has another grievance against 
Britain. The leaders of Eire believe 
that Northern Ireland (also called 
Ulster) should be a part of their na- 
tion, instead of being part of Britayn. 

There are religious differences as 
well as political differences between 
Eire and Northern Ireland. Nearly 
all the people of Eire are Roman 
Catholics. In Northern Ireland, the 
majority are Protestants. 

Many people believe that Eire’s 
neutrality is a mistake, and that Eire 
should aid the United Nations. If 
Britain were to fall to Germany, Eire 
would lose its independence very 
soon afterward. 
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WINNING 
THE WAR 


ENROLL 
NOW! 


“What's your VQ?” 

This question is important to every 
pupil who wants to help win the 
War for Freedom in which our na- 
tibn is now engaged. 








A good VQ means that you are do- 
ing your part as an alert citizen, who 
knows what this war is about, It 
means that you have an intelligent 
knowledge of a citizen’s duties, in 
this all-out struggle for Victory. 

A poor VQ means that you are lag- 
ging behind and must increase your 
efforts. 

What is the meaning of the letters 
VQ? They stand for Victory Quo- 
tient. 

Your 1Q (Intelligence Quotient) 
is a measure of your intelligence. 
Your VQ is also a measure. It meas- 
ures your knowledge about the war 
effort. 

In order to help pupils increase 
their VQ, this magazine has organ- 
ized the VQ Corps. Its motto is 
“Knowledge for Victory.” 


Every pupil who enrolls in the VQ 
Corps receives a membership card, 
pictured at the bottom of this page 
(colors not shown—card is red, white, 
To join, you must make 


and blue 












Free Lance Photographers Guild 


Pupils of Charles Nichols Junior High School, Mount Vernon, N. Y., study a 
global map to increase their knowledge and understanding of the war. 


application through your teacher. 
Your membership card will be 
signed by your teacher, and the 
editor. 

VQ Corps members will test their 
knowledge each week by the Victory 
Quiz. In order to make a good score, 
you must study the news, the Win- 
ning the War article (this page), and 
the Theme Article on “Geography of 
Global War.” 

Now look at the back of the card, 


Front and back of VQ membership card 


oon ere* 


pictured below. There are spaces for 
you to keep a record of your score 
each week, and your average VQ 
each month. If your monthly VQ is 
satisfactory, your teacher will give 
ycu a red, white, and blue VQ 
Award Stamp, to paste on your card. 
If you fail to receive an Award 
Stamp one month, you can try again 
the following month. There are 
spaces for September, October, No- 
vember, December and January. 
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Via 
Air Mail 


Letter from 


HAVANA, CUBA 


Dear JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC: 

I live in Havana, the capital of Cuba. 
Havana is quite an old city. It was 
founded in 1515 and has many old 
fortresses and 
buildings. “El 
Castillo del Mor- 
ro, or “The 
Morro Castle,” ‘is 
an old fortress. It 
is the first thing 
you see before 
reaching Havana 
Harbor. “The Ca- 
bana,” another 
fortress is very in- 
teresting, for it is full of secret passages, 
tunnels, and dungeons where the Span- 
iards used to put the Cubans. 


And now I think you would like to 
hear a little about myself, my friends, 
and about the life we lead on this 
island. | am now enjoying my summer 
vacation. | am leaving for Varadero, 
a beautiful beach situated on the small 
peninsula of Hicacos. There we go 
swimming and fishing most of the time. 

There are many keys® nearby, and 
we have a lot of fun exploring them. 
They are full of seagulls, albatross, and 
other birds. 

At the end of August we hold dif- 
ferent kinds of swimming races and re- 
lays. Last year I was captain of one of 
the teams. and we won two out of three 
relays. We also ride horseback, play 
golf and tennis. But swimming is our 
main sport. 

Let me tell you about our Girl 
Guides movement. Girl Guides were 
founded about three years ago by Silvia 
and Cristina Brull, who arrived from 
Europe where they had been Guides. 
The movement has been spreading 
rapidly, and now there are quite a lot 
of Guides. 

These last two years we have been 
sending delegates to a camp that the 
American Girl Scouts have held for Girl 
Guides and Girl Scouts from all over 
America. Almost all my friends are 
Guides, and we like it very much. 

I hope you have an idea of the kind 
of life we lead in Cuba. 

Sincerely yours, 
--MariA TERESA DE ZALDO 





MARIA TERESA 
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Plan Self-Government 
For Puerto Ricans 


Puerto Rico, our island outpost in 
the Caribbean Sea, will gain self- 
government soon if our present plans 
are carried out. 

Puerto Ricans now elect their own 
Legislature, but their Governor is 
appointed by President of the U. S. 

In July, Governor Rexford Guy 
Tugwell suggested that Puerto 
Ricans should be given the right to 
elect their own Governor. President 
Roosevelt heartily agreed. Our Con- 
gress must now consider the plan. 

According to this plan, self-gov- 
ernment is to begin in 1944—if the 
war is over by then. But if the war 
is still going on, self-government will 
be postponed until the war is over. 

Thus the United States puts into 
practice one of our war aims of the 
Atlantic Charter: “Respect the right 
of all peoples to choose the form of 
government under which they will 
live.” 

Puerto Rico is an agricultural 
island with only one main crop— 
sugar. The Puerto Ricans import 
most of their food from the American 
mainland. Axis U-boats have sunk 
many cargo ships, and as a result 
Puerto Rico faces a food shortage. 





Brazil Enters War; 
Nazi Spies Arrested 


Brazil, the largest nation of South 
America, declared war against Ger- 
many and Italy on Aug. 22. 

Brazil entered the war because of 
U-boat attacks on Brazilian ships. 

Axis submarines have been sink- 
ing Brazilian ships throughout the 
past year. In August, the U-boat at- 
tacks suddenly increased. Five Bra- 
zilian ships went down—including 
one which was carrying troops. 

These sinkings made Brazilian citi- 
zens very angry. Zhen President 
Getulio Vargas issued the declaration 
of war. 

Brazil's declaration of war is im- 
portant for these reasons: 

1. Brazil is the easternmost nation 
of the Americas. It is only 1,600 
miles from Natal, Brazil, to Dakar, 
on the coast of Africa. Brazilian ports 
can be used by United Nations 
troops bound for Africa. 

2. The vast Brazilian wealth in 
raw materials is now on the United 
Nations’ side. 

38. The Axis Fifth Column in Bra- 
zil is being wiped out. There are 
more than 50,000 Germans in Brazil, 
and many of them were Nazi agents. 
They are now being rounded up. 





Press Association 


Leader of our new ally, Brazil! President Getulio Vargas (wearing glasses) 
confers with Brazilian Army officers in the state of Rio Grande do Sul. 
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Test your ‘Knowledge for Victory’! These questions are -based on articles in this issue of 
Junior Scholastic. Perfect score is 100. What’s your VQ? Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 


1 HEADLINE NEWS 


Check the answer which correctly completes each 
of the following statements. Each right answer 
counts 6. Total, 30. 


The largest battleship ever built is the (a) Bis- 
marck; (b) North Carolina; (c) Iowa; (d) Queen 
Elizabeth. 


2. Women in the U. 


S. Army belong to the (a) 
WAVES; 


(b) WRENS; (c) WAAFS; (d) WAACs. 


3. Steppes are (a) vast treeless plains in southern 
Russia; (b) Russian dances; (c) people of southern 
Russia noted as skilled horsemen. 


This summer the United Nations air forces in Brit- 
ain began a campaign of (a) dropping leaflets in Span- 
ish cities; (b) bombing Finnish airports; (c) devastat- 
ing German factory cities. 


5. Stalingrad, Russia, is on the (a) Volga River; (b) 
Don River; (c) Dnieper River; (d) Thames River. 


My score - 





2. GEOGRAPHY OF GLOBAL WAR 


Match the phrases in the righthand column with 
the names in the lefthand column. There is one 
extra phrase. Each right answer counts 5. Total, 25. 


1.___Archangel a. City in British colony 
9. Tahiti b. On Panama-Australia route 
- . Russian port 
3.___ Hawaii © e 
z d. On Brazilian coast 
4,___Freetown Seaport of Iran 
5.__Natal f. On San Francisco-Australia route 


My score ___. 


3 BRITAIN HOLDS THE WEST 


One answer in each of the following statements 
is right. Check the right one. Each right answer 
counts 5. Total, 20. 


. The United Kingdom is composed of (a) England 
aa Ireland; (b) Great Britain and Northern Ireland; 
(c) England, Scotland, and Wales; (d) England and 
Scotland. 


anowne ulation Manager; William Steiner, 


a school year 
irculation Manager. Editorial & Ravertising “offices, 220 East 42nd Street, New York 


2. When faced with a labor shortage, Britain (a) 
imported workmen from Australia; (b) declared unions 
illegal; (c) put soldiers to work in the factories; (d) put 
women to work in the factories. 


3. Britain now produces (a) two-thirds of her own 
food supply; (b) one-third of her food supply; (c) one- 
half her food supply; (d) all her food supply. 


4. Northern Ireland is also called (a) Leicester; (b) 
Wessex; (c) Eire; (d) Ulster. 


My score 





A GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS 


Some of the following statements are true, and 
others are false. Mark T for true, F fer false. Each 
right answer counts 4. Total, 16. 


Z. The plan to give self-government to Puerto Rico 
carries out one part of the Atlantic Charter. 





2.__The first South American country to declare 
war on Germany and Italy was Uruguay. 


3.__Puerto Rico’s main crops are coffee and to- 
bacco. 


4... There are more than 50,000 Germans in Brazil. 


My score 





7 5 AVIATION 


Check the answer which correctly completes each 
of the following statements. Each right answer 
counts 3. Total, 9. 


1. The Great Circle air route from Tokyo to Panama 
passes over (a) Alaska; (b) Hawaii; (c) Los Angeles; 
(d) Colombia. 


2. A “naval battle” fought entirely by planes was 
the (a) Battle of the Solomons; (b) Battle of Midway; 
(c) Battle of Stalingrad; (d) Battle of the Coral Sea. 


3. The first American plane in mass production was 
the (a) Hudson Bomber; (b) Bell Airacobra; (c) Lock- 
heed Lightning; (d) Stormovik. 


M y score ___ 


VQ 


My total score 
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OF JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


AIDS TO TEACHING— 
SLIGGESTIONS, QUESTIONS 


The theme of Junior Scholastic this year is to be “G 2€08- 
raphy of Global War.” This theme will be carried out in a 
series of 32 articles, each dealing with a nation or geo- 
graphic region. A schedule of the Theme Articles is tc be 
found on page 8 of this Teachers Edition. 

Each article in the series will stress the strategic impor- 
tance of the region discussed, and the part it is playing in 
the war. At the same time, an effort will be made to teach 
basic facts about the geography, occupations, culture, and 
political system of the region. 

Whenever feasible, the unit method of presentation will 
be followed. In this issue, for example, the Theme Article 
deals with Britain; the Short Story also tells of Britain’s 
war effort; a British plane is pictured on the Aviation page; 
and the Bib and Tuck story has a British motif. 

The article and maps on pages 4 and 5, “This Is A Global 
War,” serve as an introduction to the theme series. This 
material may be used to guide pupils into the new concep- 
tion of world geography that is necessary today. 

Sept. 1, 1939 is generally regarded as the date when this 
war began, and is so used in the article. However, it is a 
somewhat arbitrary date. You might want to organize a 
classroom discussion around this point, bringing in the 
Japanese conquest of Manchuria in 1931; the Italian con- 
quest of Ethiopia; the Spanish War; Japan’s new attack on 
China; Germany’s conquests of Austria and Czechoslovakia. 


Discussion Questions 

1. What is the meaning of the term “Global War”? 

2. What geographic advantages do the Axis nations have 
over the United Nations? 

3. What must we do to overcome this advantage? 


BRITAIN HOLDS THE WEST—Pp. 6, 7 


Our Theme Series starts with Britain, for one reason, be- 
cause of the many similarities between British and Ameri- 
can life—our common language, our common cultural origins, 
and our historical ties. 


Discussion Questions 

1. How does Britain’s form of government resemble our 
own? How does it differ from ours? 

2. What are some signs of a “healthy democracy”? 

3. Do you believe that Eire should remain neutral, or 
enter the war? Give reasons for your answer. 


Fact Questions 
1. What territory is correctly called England? 
2. What territory is called The United Kingdom? 
3. How is the food shortage in Britain being overcome? 
4. What is the title of the executive leader of Britain’s 
government? What man holds this post at present? 


HEADLINE NEWS—Pp. 2, 3 


Discussion Questions 

1. How would the loss of the Caucasus region affect the 
United Nations? 

2. (For girls only.) Would you prefer to be a WAAC or 
WAVE? 

3. How did our air power, sea power, and land power 
cooperate in the Battle of the Solomons? 


Fact Questions 

1. In what nation is Cologne? 

2. What is the name of the largest warship ever built? 

3. What weather disturbance helped the Japanese to land 
on Kiska and Attu? 

4. What continent is nearest the Solomon Islands? 

5. On what river is the Russian city, Rostov? 

6. On what river is Stalingrad? 


GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS—P. 9 


The purpose of this one-page newspaper, which appears 
in every issue of Junior Scholastic, is to foster Pan-American 
solidarity among our readers. A letter from some boy or 
girl in Latin America is a regular feature. Articles, photo- 
graphs, and news stories of Pan-American events round out 
the page. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why is Brazil’s declaration of war against the Axis 
important to the United Nations? 

2. Should Puerto Rico have self-government now, or 
should it be postponed until the end of the war? Give rea- 
sons for your answer. 


Fact Questions 

1. What is the easternmost point of the Americas? 

2. What is the main type of cargo transportation used in 
Brazil? 


BUILDERS OF AMERICA—P. 11 


This historical picture page is a regular feature of Junior 
Scholastic, appearing in every issue. This year the page will 
dramatize our historical heritage. It will tell the story of 
the acquisition of those rights which Americans are today 
fighting to defend. 

Roger Williams’ struggle against religious intolerance was 
the beginning of the “Freedom of Worship” which is one of 
our war aims today. Pupils may compare the difficulties 
which Roger Williams experienced, with the persecution of 
religious groups by the Nazis. 


Discussion Questions 

1. How has Hitler interfered with religious freedom in 
Europe? 

2. Can you think of other examples of religious intoler- 
ance in American history? 


Fact Questions 

1. What was the attitude of the Puritans, who came to 
America for religious freedom, toward other religious 
groups? 

2. To what church did all Englishmen have to belong 
during the 17th century? 


THE BEACH AT DUNKIRK—Pp. 12, 13 


Of special value to English classes is Junior Scholastic’s 
policy ot publishing notable short stories and book reviews 
in narrative form. The story in this issue has both literary 
and topical value. 

The Torch of Liberty, from which this story is reprinted, 
presents a number of fictionalized episodes from man’s 
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long struggle for liberty, beginning with the Ancient Greeks. 
We recommend this book for your school or classroom 
library. 


Discussion Questions 

1. What were the difficulties of getting troops off the 
beach at Dunkirk? 

2. What difficulties did refugees create on the road to 
Dunkirk? 


Fact Questions 


1. Why did Steve have to leave his ambulance? 
2. What kinds of seacraft made up the rescue fleet? 


BIB AND TUCK—Pp. 14, 15 


Pupils have voted the Bib and Tuck stories Junior Schol- 
astic’s most popular feature. The purpose of Bib and Tuck 
is fo offer a design for living for boys and girls, emphasizing 
courtesy and consideration for others. 


Discussion Questions 

1. What is a homonym? Give examples not found im the 
story. 

2. Were Tuck's “British-American homonyms’ really 
homonyms? Give reasons for your answer. 


AVIATION—P. 18 


This weekly page is.a new teature of Junior Scholastic. 
It is intended to give pupils of the Air Age a grasp of the 
fundamentals of aviation, and to help them keep abreast 
of new developments in aerial wartare. 


Discussion Questions 

1. What is the importance of air power? Can air power 
alone win the war? 

2. Why are aircraft carriers more valuable than battle- 
ships? 


Fact Questions 

1. What invention enabled the toot soldier to defeat the 
mounted knight? 

2. Name two new inventions in aerial warfare 

3. Name one plane which carries c.nnon. 
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VQ as a Teaching Aid—Write for Kit 


The VQ Corps plan, described on page 8, is a project 
to stimulate pupils’ interest in the war effort, the aims 
and progress of this war. It is also a teaching aid, as it 
gives pupils an added incentive to study the magazine 
carefully. 

VQ was evolved after thorough consideration ot what 
steps Junior Scholastic might take to aid the war effort. 
We believe that the most important and most legitimate 
duty of a classroom magazine is to foster education. ' 
. Boys and girls who have the high morale of knowledge 
- will do their bit in the war effort more enthusiastically 
and more intelligently. VQ thus reinforces the civilian 
programs of the Government and local agencies. and 
does not in any way conflict with them. 

Mechanics of VQ. If you wish to take part in VQ, 
, write to VQ Corps, Junior Scholastic, 220 E. 42d St., 
New York, N. Y. Be sure to state the number of your | 
pupils who are taking part. We will send you, free of 
charge, a VQ Kit containing these items: 

1. A membership card for each pupil. 

2. A supply of VQ monthly award stamps. 

3. A classroom record chart, which can be posted ( 
on the blackboard or wall. 

After the pupils have worked the Victory Quiz each , 
) week, their scores are entered on the back of the mem- 
bership cards. At the end of each month, the scores 
are averaged, giving the VQ for that month. Award | 
stamps are then presented to those pupils who merit ¢ 
them. The question of standards in awarding the stamps ( 
is left entirely to the teacher’s judgment. We merely ( 
suggest that they not be awarded indiscriminately, as , 
they might lose their incentive value. ) 

Note—A temporary record should be kept of pupils’ 
scores on the Victory Quiz in this issue, so that the ' 
scores may later be entered on the cards. 
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Answers to Victory Quiz, Page 10 
HEADLINE NEWS: c, d, a, c, a. 
GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY: c, b, f, a, d. 
BRITAIN HOLDS THE WEST: b, d, a, d. 
GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS: T, F, F, T. 
AVIATION: a, b, a. 
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MOTTO: KNOWLEDGE FOR VICTORY 


Full details in JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC—Your Teacher Will Get You a FREE Sample Copy 


TEACHER—Put This Poster on Your Bulletin Board 7 


Your Pupils Will Be Eager fo Participate in 
VO ‘KNOWLEDGE FOR VICTORY’ Program 


A new JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC service to help alert teachers to obtain eager student 
interest in striving for knowledge as a means to Victory. 


A carefully planned program made available to all teachers using JUNIOR 
SCHOLASTIC without charge of any kind. Write today for your classroom kit of 
FREE materials. | 


Teachers using JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC may take full advantage of 
VQ Classroom Kits Contain: the VQ CORPS program to build active community civics projects 


: ‘ in their classes by writing for the FREE VQ CORPS kit. Just tell us 
*Pupil Membership Cards how many pupils you have in your class and we will send you one of 
°VQ Stamps for Your Pupils these kits and complete details of the VQ CORPS activity program 


without charge. 


eWeekly Activity Chart for Your 
Bulletin Board 


»Complete Rules for Activities JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Write Teday for Your FREE V@ The Fastest Growing Magazine in Its Field 
CORPS Kit 220 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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RADIO PROGRAMS FOR SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER 


SUNDAY 


Invitation to Learning. CBS, 11:30— 
noon. Mark Van Doren, poet, critic and 
Pulitzer Prize Winner in 1939, acts as 
chairman of a round table discussion of the 
classics, with noted scholars as guests. Sept. 
6, The Theory of the Leisure Class, by T 
Veblen; Sept. 13, Poems, by William Blake: 
Sept. 20, Bhagavad-Gita; Sept. 27, Les Mis 
erables, by Victor Hugo. 

Womanpower. CBS, 12:15—12:30 
p.m. A pioneer program devoted to the 
problems of work for women in wartime 

Spirit of °42. CBS, 2:00—2:30 p.m. 
Music by service bands with ‘ocumentar\ 
broadcasts from military posts 

Listen America. NBC, 4:30—5:00 
p-m. Dramatic entertainment with musical 
background emphasizing our need for “vic- 
tors health.” Produced by the Federal 
Office of Defense Health and the Wom- 
en’s National Emergency Committee 

Our Secret Weapon. CBS, 7:00—7:15 
p-m. Rex Stout, as “Lie Detective,” ex- 
poses German propaganda and reveals its 
contradictory utterances 

This is Your Enemy. MBS, 10:30— 
—11:00 p.m. A series depicting life in 
Nazi-dominated territory, with Bernard 
Schoenfeld, Chief of Radio for OEM and 
WPB, as director 

They Live Forever. CBS, 10:30— 
—11:00 p.m. Dramatizations of episodes 
in the lives of present war heroes, with 
emphasis on human interest as well as 
heroism 

The Story Behind the Headlines. NBC, 
11:15—11:30 p.m. The American His- 
torical Association cooperates in presenting 
Cesar Saerchinger, who relates the history 
behind the news story of the week. 


MONDAY 

Science at Work. CBS, 9:15—9:45 
a.m. Columbia's School of the Air, with 
the cooperation of the NEA, Science Serv- 
ice, and Science Clubs of America, drama- 
tizes the scientific background of modern 
life, Oct. 5, What Is Science?; Oct. 19, 
Building Machinery; Oct. 26, Liquid 
Power 

Victory Begins at Home. CBS, 4:15— 
4:30 p.m. Arthur Godfrey conducts an 
informative program relating the govern- 
ment’s war activities to the lives of every 
consumer 

Giants of Freedom. CBS, 4:30—4:45 
p.in. Prominent Americans discuss our 
fighting aims from the viewpoint of great 
Americans of the past. Presented through 
the cooperation of Freedom House, Inc. 
and the U. S. Treasury Department. 

Cavaleade of America. NBC, 8:00— 
8:30 p.m. American historical events in 
dramatized form, presented by Du Pont. 


TUESDAY 
Music on a Holiday. CBS, 9:15—9;45 


a.m. Holidays observed in this hemi- 
sphere form the basis of Columbia’s 
School of the Air music programs, pre- 
sented with the cooperation of the Music 
Educators National Conference and the 
NEA. Oct. 6, Dedication to Ideals; Oct. 
13, Columbus Day; Oct. 20, Alaska Dav: 
Oct. 27, Navy Day. 

Between the Bookends. Blue Network. 
2:15—2:30 p.m. Ted Malone conducts 
a program of music and poetry, ~fonday 
through Friday. 

The Nature of the Enemy. CBS, 8:30 
- 8:55 p.m. Dramatized accounts of the 
cruelty and treachery of Axis leaders 
taken from actual records. 

Cheers from the Camps. CBS, 9:30— 
10:30 p.m. A_ variety show, featuring 
talent from our armed forces, iecanaed 
by General Motors with the cooperation 
of the War Department and the USO. 
Each week's program comes from a dif- 
ferent Army Camp, and constitutes an all- 
soldier letter to the folks back home. 


WEDNESDAY 


New Horizons. CBS, 9:15—9:45 a.m. 
Dr. Roy Chapman Andrews serves as 
commentator . Columbia’s School of 
th. Air series of historical adventure 
dramas, Pan American Pageant, approved 
by the NEA. Oct. 7, Columbus Eclipses 
the Moon; Oct. 14, Cabot Discovers the 
“Land of God”: Oct. 21, Cuba, Spring- 
buard of Conquest; Oct. 28, Mexico's 
Tragic Emperor. 

Green Valley U.S.A. CBS, 7:30—8:00 
p-m. A dramatized series of sketches de- 
picting the plain citizen's reaction to the 
war and the effect of war on him. 


THURSDAY 


Tales From Far and Near. CBS, 9:15 
—9:45 a.m. The Radio Committee o1 the 
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Association for Arts in Childhood cooper- 
ates with Columbia’s School of the Air in 
presenting stories for children of the Amer- 
icas. Oct. 8, Augustus and the Moun- 
tains, Le Grand; Oct. 15, Young Mac of 
Fort Vancouver, Mary Jane Carr; Oct. 22, 
Call It Courage, Armstrong Sperry; Oct. 
29, The Terrible Stranger, Robert M. 
Hyatt. 

Thus We Live. CBS, 9:45—10:00 
a.m. Red Cross activities throughout the 
world, with special emphasis on aid to 
our armed forces at home and abroad. 

America’s Town Meeting of the Air. 
Blue Network, 9:00—9:55 p.m. °°8:30 
—9:30 p.m. beginning Sept. 24. George 
Denny continues as moderator for this 
forum, to be heard from Manchester, N. H., 
Sept. 3; Cambridge, Mass., Sept. 10; Rich- 
mond, Virginia, Sept. 17; Birmingham, Ala., 
Sept. 24. 

The First Line. CBS, 10:00—10:30 
p-m. Informational Navy program, fea- 
turing dramatized accounts of sea history. 


FRIDAY 
This Living World. CBS, 9:15—9:45 


p-m. Government agencies cooperate with 
Columbia’s School of the Air with drama- 
tized accounts of the subject of the day. 
The last ten minutes of the program will 
be given over to student panel discussions. 
Oct. 9, United Nations; Oct. 16, War on 
the Home Front. 

Report to the Nation. CBS, 7:30— 
8:00 p.m. A non-partisan series on the 
inside workings of the U. S. Government. 


SATURDAY 
Youth on Parade. CBS, 10:00—10:30 


a.m. Reports on constructive wartime ac- 
tivities of boys and girls throughout the 
nation, with songs by the Young American 
choristers and dramatizations by the 
Junior Workshop Players 

Consumer Time. NBC, 12:15—12:30 
p-m. Experts in the Consumer's Counsel 
Division of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture answer questions on buying and 
spending. 

Ou Guard with the Coast Guard. MBS, 
1:15-—1:30. Dramatic stories from Coast 
Guard history, with roles portrayed by men 
of this service. 

Air Youth for Victory. NBC, 3:15— 
3:30 p.m. News items from airplane clubs 
and groups throughout the country. 

Pan American Holiday. NBC, 4:00— 
4:30 p.m. Dick Adams, young American 
research music. student, tours South 


American countries and explores their 
music, history, traditions, and customs. 
Commandos. CBS, 8:30—9:55 p.m. 
A documented wartime adventure series 
based on the adventures of four Com- 
mando youths, all fictional characters. 
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NEW 16mm FILMS 


ELECTRONS ON PARADE—Two- 
reel sound film showing the function of 
the radio tube, and the complete process 
of its manufacture and testing. The 
final sequence explains its satiation 
in various devices such as radio and 
phonograph, telephones, television re 
ceivers, electron microscopes, broadcast 
transmitters, electrical counting ma 
chines, sound motion pictures, etc. 
Available for rental without charge 
from William J. Ganz Company, 19 E. 

47th St., New York City, or for pur- 
chase at print cost through the Educa 
tional Department, RCA Manufacturing 
Company, Camden, N. J. 


EVER SINCE EDEN—Three-and-a- 
half-reel sound film, sponsored by the 
H. J. Heinz Company, on the discovery 
and development of the tomato, from 
the time of Cortes’ conquest to the 
present. Farmers and scientists of today 
carry on the work of their predecessors 
to assure us of a more abundant and a 
better food supply. Available upon pay- 
ment of transportation charges from 
your nearest YMCA Motion Picture 
Bureau, or from Wilding Picture Pro- 
ductions, Inc., 135 Argyle St., Chicago. 
Illinois. 


HOW TO READ A MAP—One-reel 
silent film showing how to interpret 
geographical and military maps. Avail- 
able for rental through Walter O. Gut- 


lohn, Inc., 25 West 45th St., New York 
Citv. 
KNOW YOUR ENEMY—JAPAN— 


One-reel sound film containing infor- 
mation about Japan's military strength, 
her raw materials, living st: andards, and 
form of government. This is the first of 
a series of six short subjects, “Know 
Your Enemies—Know Your Allies,” pro- 
duced through the cooperation of the 
American Council, Institute of Pacific 
Relations. Available for rental or pur- 
chase from the Princeton Film Center, 
410 Nassau St., Princeton, N. ]. 


SHOCK TROOPS FOR DEFENSE— 
One-reel sound film dramatizing the ur- 
gent need for volunteer fire fighters, and 
showing the training and the role of the 





THE WAR DICTIONARY 


By Louise G. Parry, edited by Albert Parry 


Bothered by new words 
in war news? This new 
dictionary gives complete 
definitions. Its only —_ 


Consolidated Book Publishers, Inc. 
153 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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Auxiliary Fire Fighter. Produced in co- 
operation with the Civilian Defense 
Volunteer Office of Greater New York, 
and the N. Y. City Fire Department. 
Available from Brandon Films, Inc., 
1600 Broadway, New York City. 


TARGET FOR TONIGHT—Five-reel 
sound film featuring R.A.F. fliers and 
ground staff in action during the pres- 
ent war. Available through Walter O. 
Gutlohn, Inc. 


THE AIRPLANE CHANGES OUR 
WORLD MAP—One-reel sound film 
demonstrating how air travel has 


brought together distant places on the 
earth. Animated drawings are used to 
describe latitude and longitude in de- 
tail, and full explanations are provided 
of various types of maps from the time 
of Homer to the present. Includes com- 
parisons of systems used by Mercator, 
Mcllweide, and Goode. Available for 
purchase from Erpi Classroom Films. 
1841 Broadway, New York City. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF COM- 
MUNICATION—One-reel sound film 
contrasting the part played by modern 
inventions today with life during the 
pre-electric age. Deals with such inven- 
tions as the battery, ground connection, 
electromagnet, telephone, telegraph, 
cable, wireless, and radio. Available for 


rental or sale from Erpi Classroom 
Films. 


THE WESTERN FRONT—Two-reel 
sound film telling the story of China’s 
fight against aggression, and emphasiz- 
ing the debt which we owe her. Avail- 
able from the United China Relief, 
1790 Broadway, New York City. 


YESTERDAY, TODAY, AND TO.- 
MORROW—Three-reel sound film de- 
picting the romance and history of the 
preservation of foods, and showing the 
lengthy experimentation and_ research 
carried on through the years by such 
men as Appert, Durant, Pasteur, Under- 
wood, and Heinz. Available upon pay 
ment of transportation charges i. 
your nearest YMCA Motion Picture 
Bureau, or from Wilding Picture Pro- 
ductions, Inc. 


YOUTH TRAINS FOR AVIATION— 
One-reel sound film on model plane 
building, stressing its importance in 
teaching today’s youth the principles 
of flight. This is the first of a series of 
classroom aviation films designed to fit 
into the pre-flight training and air con- 
ditioning courses of secondary schools 
and endorsed by the National Aero- 
nautic Association. Available for sale or 
rental from Bray Pictures Corporation, 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City. 





/ Another GUTLOHN Scoop! \ 
IGNACE JAN 


PADEREWSKI 


in his only motion picture 


MOONLIGHT SONATA 


Immortalizing the genius of the greatest 
pianist of all time in a delightful tale of 
music and romance. Paderewski plays: 


Polonaise, A Flat Major, Op. 53 CHOPIN 


Second Hungarian Rhapsody LISZT 
Minuet in G Major PADEREWSKI 
Moonlight Sonata BEETHOVEN 


7 reels, 16 mm. sound. 
Study Guides Available. 





TARGET FOR TONIGHT 


Filmed under fire by the R.A.F. Au- 
thentic . . . thrilling, with a cast of 
R.A.F. fliers and ground staff. 5 reels, 
16 mm. d. Available on $2.50 
service charge. 


HOW TO READ A MAP 


Map reading made simple. Shows 
how to interpret geographical and 
military maps. Explains use of sym- 
bols. An excellent training film. 1 reel, 
16 mm. silent. Rental $1.50; Sale Price 
$24. 














Send for Catalog of 2500 Enter- 
tainment and Educational 
Subjects. 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 











—<" W. 45th St. Dept. HS-14 New wat” 








Ready Now!! 


PRE-FLIGHT TRAINING AND 
AIR-CONDITIONING FILMS 


For 


YOUTH TAKES to WINGS 


Produced with the cooperation of 


The FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Phila. 


Endorsed and 


NATIONAL AERONAUTIC ASS’N 
Used oy representatives of 
CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADM’'N 


Im the held 
to formulate plans for Aviation Edu- 
cation in the 


Auditorium Showings — 


approved by 


educational conventions 


secondary schos I: . 


— For Classroom Use — 


YOUTH TRAINS FOR AVIATION 1 
METHODS OF FLIGHT 2 
ESSENTIAL PARTS AND TYPES 
OF PLANES 1 
AERODYNAMICS 
PART I—PROPERTIES OF AIR 
PART li—LIFT 
PART III—AIR RESISTANCE AND 
STREAMLINING 


Reel 
Reels 


Reel 


Reel 
Reel 


Reel 


Write for descriptive folder 


BRAY PICTURES CORP. 


729 7th Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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ODAY, as never before, it is important that the 
aie of America learn more about food 
—its history, preparation and preservation! That's 
why America’s leading educational authorities 
enthusiastically endorse The Story Of Food Preser- 
vation, a complete, authoritative, non-commercial 
book written by Edith Elliott Swank for your 


classroom use. 


Written in a simple, exciting style that will hold 
the interest of every child, this clearly illustrated 
book accurately traces the story of food preser- 
vation from the crude techniques of the stone 
age to the scientific methods employed by the 


NEW INTEREST FOR YOUR CLASSRC 





NEW! Classroom Material For 


Now—For the first time —the complete, 
fascinating history of food preservation is 
brought together in an interesting, under- 
standable 104-page book with 92 big illus- 
trations! Here’s an easy, popular way to 
teach your pupils the background facts on 
food preservation which are of supplemen- 
tal value to the current study of nutrition. 
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most modern food plants of today. You'll find 
the entire volume rich in historical and educa- 
tional facts... the story of foods in pioneer 
America, Daniel Boone and the search for salt, 
the journeys of Johnny Appleseed, early hunting 
methods of the Indians—in short, a study of man’s 
quest for perfect food preservation. 


Start your classes on this worthwhile, timely 
project now! Send in the coupon on the next 
page with 25c in coin or stamps to cover cost of 
mailing both The Story Of Food Preservation 
and the Teacher’s Guide to help you in presenting 
the project to your class. 











Project On FOOD PRESERVATION 


Accompanying The Story Of Food Preser- 
vation is a helpful Teacher’s Guide to give 
you an easy work outline applicable to three 
fields of class room activity: (1) Elementary 
Science (2) Social Studies (3) Home Econom- 
ics. These programs suggest definite prob- 
lems and activities to help both you and 
your students get the most out of this project! 
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P REPARED by a select committee of edu- versity of gine Schoo) 
cators and based on actual classroom Cy i ditection o> Under 
experiments, this adaptable Teacher's YECOcK pp, < 


Guide saves you time and work—shows 
you how to use The Story Of Food 
Preservation most advantageously. 





Two Great Movies That Supple- 
ment This Project Are Now 
Available For Classroom Use! 


“Yesterday, Today And Tomorrow” — This a 


dynamic, 3-reei, all-star motion picture 
portrays the dramatic story of food 
preservation from the time Napoleon first 











cast his shadow over Europe right down 
to modern days. Action of this authentic Complete for 25c—the 104-page book The Story Of 
narrative unfolds against the historic back- Food Preservation plus the Teacher’s Guide (above), 








| f F d 5c, E li d d A iCZ . . 7 
Picshcre moter ane a manual showing you how to use the book in 3 


“Ever Since Eden” takes you across two con- basic fields of study! 
tinents, an ocean and the span of centuries 


to unfold the background of romance and 


strife behind the history of the com.non Ad Now! So That You Can Start Your Classes On 
* 


tomato. This 3-reel story of the search This New Educational Project immediately 
for better food features an all-Hollywood 


cast of 59, supported by a staff of 254. +5) 








How To Get These Pictures Free 


Prints of “Yesterday, loday and Tomor- 
row” and “Ever Since Eden” —in 16 mm. 
and 35 mm. sizes—are available to non- 
theatrical audiences without rental charge. 
You may borrow either or both pictures 
by paying the transportation charges cov- 
ering film shipment from Chicago to you 
and return. Reservations should be made 
at least three weeks in advance of the date 
on which you want to exhibit. Write for 
descriptive folders mow! Mail all requests 
for folders and pictures to: H. J. Heinz Co., 
Advertising Dept.$-9-A, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


H. J. Heinz Co., Dept. $-9, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me The Story Of Food Preservation and its 
accompanying Teacher’s Guide. I enclose 25c to cover 
the cost of mailing. 





Address 
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ANNOUNCING 





new JUMOR SCHOLASTIC features 
designed to meet your fall wartime teaching needs 


AVIATION ... 


A weekly aviation feature made up of a series 


of page units designed for classroom use. 
Written by experts and illustrated with scores of 


drawings, diagrams, 
titles of these units are as follows: 


‘uaa 


vip? ve, ‘ 
, —_ , 


CONAWUAWN— 


and photographs. 


The 


. New Weapon of War. 

. How Air Power Grew 
Air Defense 

. Types of Planes 

. The U. S. Army Air Forces 
. The U. S. Navy Air Force 
. Air Ferries 

. Transportation History 

. History of Aeronautics 


14. Essential Parts of Planes 


©) 10. Air Geography 
11. Weather and Climate 
12. The Atmosphere 
‘ 13. Aerodynamics 
| 





15. Engines 


16. Aerial Navigation 


FOR THE SECOND SEMESTER the Aviation Series will 
continue every week with articles covering such topics 
as: PRE FLIGHT TRAINING .. . GROUND WORK... 
CIVILIAN AVIATION ... WOMEN IN AVIATON ... and 
a series of 3 articles on THE FUTURE OF AVIATION. 


Cooperates with the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
and Office of Education Program for American Schools. 
These articles are prepared by leading authorities in 
aeronautical education. They are presented in graded 
form—easy for your pupils to understand—interestingly 
presented. Among the noted writers of this series are: 


© Lieut. Col. Harold E. Hartney, U.S.A.F.R.—Washington 
Editor, Flying and Popular Aviation, Author of 
What Citizen Should Know About Air Forces 


@ Lieut. Commander H. B. Miller—Chief, Training Litera- 
ture Section, U.S. Navy Bureau of Aeronautics 


®@ Hall Bartlett—Head of Social Studies Dept., Garden 
City (N. Y.) High School 


© Commander Eugene F. McDonald, Jr., U.S.N.R.— 
Pres. Zenith Radio Corp.; Author, Youth Must Fly 


@ Major John P. Morris, U.S.A.F.R.—Director, Civilian 
Pilot Training Program, Civilian Aeronautics 
Administration 


@ Charles |. Stenton — Administrator, Civilian Aero- 
nautics Administration 


@ Dr. N. L. Engelherdt, Jr.—Director of Research, Board 
of Education, Newark, N. J., Assistant Director, 
Aviation Education Research Project, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University 





PER PUPIL 
LESS THAN 
2c A WEEK 


“GEOGRAPHY of GLOBAL WAR” 


(Theme Series) 


Sept. 14-19 
Sept. 21-26 
Sept. 28-Oct. 3 
Oct. 5-10 

Oct. 12-17 
Oct. 19-24 
Oct. 26-31 
Nov. 2-7 

Nov. 9-14 
Nov. 16-21 


Nov. 30-Dec. 5 
Dec. 7-12 
Dec. 14-19 


Jan. 4-9 
Jan. 11-16 
Jan. 16-25 


EUROPE 


“Britain Holds the West’ 
“Scandinavia” 

“The Low Countries” 

“France Conquered and Torn” 
“Iberia” 

“Germany, Center of the Axis” 
“Italy—Hitler’s Conquered Ally” 
“Europe Under the Nazis” 

“The Balkans” 

“Russia Fights in the East’ 


NEAR EAST 


“Middle Eastern Nations” 
“Which Side for Turkey” 
“Holy Lands” 


AFRICA 
“Northeast Africa” 
“Northwest Africa.” 
“South Africa” 





(Theme articles of second semester will 


deal 


with Asia and the Americas) 


These two series of articles are examples 
of the kind of down to earth practical 
teaching material your pupils get in 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC week after week. 

DON’T MISS A SINGLE ISSUE—Use the 
handy order card bound in this issue or 
the handy order coupon on page 2. 


JUMOR SCHOLASTIC 


The Fastest Growing Classroom 
Magazine in Its Field 
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ROGER WILLIAMS (1603-1683) 


His Little Colony of “Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations” Was a Cradle of Liberty in the New World. N 





ANY English settlers came 
to the New World because 
they desired to worship God in 
their own way. Back home, 
every person had to belong to 
the Church of England. 

In 1620 a group of Pilgrims, 
known as Separatists because 
they wanted to form their own 
churches, landed at Plymouth 
Rock. About ten years later the 
Puritans, who wished to ‘purify’ 


the Anglican Church by chang- 
ing some of its customs, settled 
along Massachusetts Bay. In 
1634 Roman Catholics settled 
in Maryland. 

The Puritans persecuted those 
who disagreed with Puritan 
ideas. Among those who dis- 
agreed was the young Sep- 
aratist minister Roger Williams, 
who practiced as well as 
preached the ‘Four Freedoms.’ 








YOouTHFUL ROGER WILLIAMS WAS BE— 
FRIENDED BY THE GREAT JUDGE, SIR 
EDWARD COKE, WHO SENT HIM TO PEM- 
BROKE COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, TO STUDY 
LAW. BUT WILLIAMS TURNED TO THE § 
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MINISTRY, SOON BECAME A SEPARATIST. 
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LANDING AT BOSTON IN 1631 WITH HIS YOUNG WIFE 
MARY BARNARD, WILLIAMS BECAME A POPULAR 
MINISTER[AT PLYMOUTH AND LATER AT SALEM. BUT 
HIS LIBERAL" VIEWS SOON ANGERED THE PURITANS OF 
MASSACHUSETTS BAY COLONY WHO DISAGREED WITH HIM. 


i] 


DENTENCE OF BANISHMENT WAS DELAYED TO SPRING 
ON CONDITION THAT WILLIAMS CEASE HIS TEACHING.®@ 
WHEN HE CONTINUED DISCUSSING HIS VIEWS, AN ATTEMPT 
WAS MADE TO KIDNAP AND SEND HIM BACK TO ENGLAND.’ 
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Z.)FTER FOUNDING PROVIDENCE IN 
ESCAPED TO THE WILDERNESS AND 








WAS SHELTERED BY THE NARRAGAN- 
SETT INDIANS UNTIL SPRING, WHEN 
HE WAS JOINED BY FOUR FRIENDS. 








1636, WILLIAMS ESTABLISHED THE 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH IN AMERICA, 
BUT SOON LEFT IT TO BECOME A 
“SEEKER” OR INDEPENDENT, 





ISLAND WAS THE ONLY PLACE IN THE 


|| CIVILIZED WORLD WHERE PEOPLE 


WERE TREATED WITH EQUAL FAIRNESS 
REGARDLESS OF RACE OR RELIGION/ 

















T was a dismal day in May, 1940. 
[ There had been rain during the 
night, and the roads and fields of 
northern France were sodden and 
heavy with mud. 

Steve Hunter, American volunteer, 
turned from the ambulance he had 
been driving, and shook his head. 

“No soap,’ he muttered. “Tank's 
dry as a bone. Look, Mary,” he added 
to the ambulance nurse, “I'm going 
to try to get some at that mn called 
the Three Rabbits back at the cross- 
roads. The innkeeper had a few tins 
last night. It's worth trying for. 
We've got to get out of here quick. 

For a moment he listened before 
starting. Far to the south bright 
flashes, a rumble of artillery fire in- 
dicated that the enemy was com- 
ing close. He drew back under the 
trees as a plane droned overhead. 
By the deep note of its engines he 
knew it to be German. The ‘sky was 
full of them now that the Belgians 
had thrown down their arms. He 
hoped the plane would respect the 
red cross painted on top of his ambu 
lance, but trom past experience he 
doubted it. 

The Three Rabbits was a good 
three miles away Steve took a short 
cut over the fields. By the time he 
came in sight of the inn, he knew 


The Beach at Dunkirk,” condensed on these 
pages, is a story from the book The Torch of 
Liberty, by Frederic Arnold Kummer. It is used 
here by permission of the John C. Winston 
Company 


he would get no gas there. The 
droning bomber had dropped an evil 
egg, and the Three Rabbits had dis- 
appeared in a cloud of smoke and 
dust. 


Well, that was that. He started 
back, cursing Lis luck. A regiment of 
French infantry was streaming to- 
ward him, over a muddy beet field, 
blocking the way. He turned to the 
road, found it alse choked with 
tanks, lorries,* retreating troops. The 
firing off to the south sounded 
nearer now. The enemy was ad- 
vancing steadily in spite of heroic 
resistance. 


Tere was no sign of his ambu- 
lance crew when he got back to the 
ambulance. He stared at the sea of 
passing faces, hoping he might 
recognize the members of his crew 
A roar of motors, close at hand, an- 
nounced the presence of a Nazi 
plane. It came on, sweeping the 
crowded road with bursts of ma- 
chine-gun fire 

A red-faced British soldier, taking 
cool aim, picked off the pilot with a 
lucky rifle shot, and the plane crashed 
not fifty feet from where Steve stood 
He watched the soldier and his com- 
panions drag a machine gun from 
the wreckage and set it up on the 
rear of an empty ammunition truck, 
stalled in the ditch. Another low-fly- 
ing Stuka, greeted with an unex- 
pected blast from the gun, zoomed 


DUNKIRK 


By Frederic Arnold Kummer 






off, trailing clouds of black smoke. 

A British officer whom Steve knew 
came along the roadside. 

“Seen anything of my ambulance 
crew?” Steve asked him. 

“Yes, they went off with some of 
our stretcher-bearers in a lorry—to- 
ward the coast.” 

Steve nodded. “Ought to be sate 
then. Guess I'll head that way my- 
self.” 

He kept to the fields, feeling sure 
he’d make better progress than by 
the crowded roads. He figured the 
coast wasn’t more than twenty miles 
away. On foot it would take him 
most of the night, he guessed. 

Tough going on foot, but the 
rumble and roar of battle, coming 
ever nearer, drove him on. Far off 
to the left he could see the road 
black with refugees and troops 

When at last dawn came, it 
showed all the country ahead being 
flooded as though from hastily 
opened dykes. He plodded on, 
splashing ankle-deep through water. 
A great plume of smoke, lit up by 
bursts of flame, Lung over the north- 
ern horizon. It marked the location 
of Dunkirk. 

Steve thought that as long as he 
lived he would never forget his 
first sight of stricken Dunkirk. The 
bomb-shattered dwellings, crumbling 
to heaps of gray dust. The dazed 
and sobbing people, wandering 
through crater-pitted streets. The 
blazing warehouses, blasted docks, 


A Story of Heroism in England’s Darkest Hour 











surrounding a harbor littered with 
half-sunken wrecks of ships, smoke- 
blackened hulks from which still rose 
wisps of flame. The sky above, filled 
with darting airplanes. The endless 
throngs of troops, streaming toward 
the devastated harbor and the beach. 


Long columns of soldiers, men of 
different races—English and French 
for the most part—but with them 
Belgians and Czechs, Dutchmen and 
Poles. Brave men all, holding their 
heads high even in this hour of de- 
teat. 

The water in the channel was 
churned white by exploding bombs 
as heavy German planes and their 
escorting fighters battled with the 
swift craft of the Royal Air Force. 
The sky was black with planes. The 
sound of machine-gun fire, of burst- 
ing bombs, filled the air with a con- 
tinuous roar. 

Only one pier remained intact at 
the port. A British destroyer lay at 
the end of it, taking on a thin column 
of troops. A salve of bombs hurtled 
from the sky, and the destroyer sank 
slowly, amid clouds of smoke 

On the beach at Dunkirk stood 
tens of thousands of men, waiting 
in silence for small boats from the 
destroyers to take them 
aboard. Another de- 
stroyer edged in along- 
side the pier, began to 
take on troops. Many 
of the men waded 
through the low surf, 
standing in water up to 
their shoulders. Others 
swam farther, braving 
bombs and machine- 
gun fire to -each the 
approaching boats. 





There was suffering 
and death on_ that 
beach, but Steve saw 
no fear. There was no 
panic or broken disci- 
pline. The throngs of 
men on the beach grew 
constantly larger, in 
spite of the efforts 
made by the boats to 
take them off. Steve, 
watching the trickle 
being taken aboard the 
boats, thought that 
nothing short of a mir- 
acle could save most of 
the waiting men. 


And then, the mir- 
acle occurred. 





Over the horizon came a score 
of strange craft, vanguard of an ever- 
increasing fleet. A fleet made up of 
launches, fishing boats, river steam- 
ers, cabin cruisers, private yachts, 
coal barges, trawlers, tugs, all the 
business and pleasure craft of Eng- 
land’s south ports 


They were manned by old men 
and schoolboys, women and young 
girls, speeding to the aid of their 
beleaguered countrymen through a 
rain of enemy bombs. 

The waters off shore became a sea 
of bobbing heads as thousands of 
men waded beyond the breakers to 
be dragged to safety. Steve felt like 
cheering. He went down to the line 
of surf, swimming out for perhaps 
a quarter of a mile. Not far away a 
soldier wearing French horizon blue 
was feebly struggling to keep afloat. 
Blood from a wound in his chest 
darkened the water. 

With a few swift strokes Steve 
reached him, managed to keep him 
from going under. The beat of a 
propeller close by made Steve turn. 
A small cabin cruiser was coming 
toward him. At the wheel stood a 
gray-haired men. A girl in sweater 
and slacks stood on the tiny deck. 
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Illustrations by Kreigh Collins 


Nearby a French soldier was feebly struggling. 
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/steersman, 
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The cruiser came close and the 
girl, reaching down, caught the 
wounded soldier’s collar. 
“Easy, she said, “We're a bit ovey- 
loaded now.” He helped get 
wounded man aboard. 


“You come aboard, too,” 
gray-haired man 
we shan’t get back.” 
wheel, turned the 
northward. 

Steve examined the Vrench sol- 
dier’s wound. It was very bad—a hos- 
pital case. He might fot live until 
they reached shore. 

A helmeted head,/bobbing in the 
water just off the bofv, caught Steve's 
eye. A young feilfw was swimming 
toward them, wefring a flyer’s uni- 
form. 

As he reached the rail, 
grasped his mrist. A voice 
sharply from/the wheel. 

“Can't take any more! Overloaded 
now. Sorry/’ It was the elderly steers- 
man. 

Steve drew the young aviator to 
the rail. “It’s one of your flyers, sir, 
he called back. “You couldn't pos- 
sibly leave him. I'm a good swimmer. 
He can have my place. Will you hold 
onto his wrist 12 moment while I 
shed my coat and shoes?” 

The Frénchman raised his head, 
then began to edge painfully toward 
the rail. “No need, monsieur .. .” he 
gasped/ “I am finished . . .” Before 
they gould stop him, he threw him- 
self over the rail. 

Stéve plunged after him, feeling 
sur¢ as he did so that they would not 
se¢ the man again. With that wound, 
hé was sure to sink at once. Steve 
dame to the surface, wiping the 
water from his eyes. The Frenchman 
had disappeared, leaving no trace. 
One of the rescued men had lifted 
the Young flyer aboard the cruiser. 
We swam afte: him. 
le pulled himself to the cruiser's 
k, sat there, dripping. The girl 
came from the cabin, and handed 
im a cup of steaming tea. 

“Do you think,” Steve asked the 
“that the Germans will 
try to cross the-Channel?” 

The elderly man shrugged. “It is 
their best opportunity, and England’s 
darkest hour. But we English don’t 
give up easily. We may suffer, even 
die, but I do not think we shall be 
conquered. No people can be, while 
love of freedom and truth lives in 
their hearts.” 
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TUCK’S 


ENGLISH 


ALLY 


UCK kept one eye on Miss Wig- 
gins as he took the copy of 

, Fighting Flyers from his hip 
pocket and slipped it inside his Eng- 
lish comp. book. 

“Yes, Donald— Miss Wiggins  at- 
tention was directed to a boy across 
the room—“Capable is a very good 
synonym for able. Now homonyms 
are words that are pronounced alike 
but have different meanings. 

Miss Wiggins’ voice fade d out as 
Tuck began to read: 

Clay held his course. The ME 
leaped closer, closer. He saw the 
tracer start. At the instant he threw 
the ‘Cobra over and down as if in 
frantic last-minute ‘maneuvering to 
avert doom. He heard the telltale 
rattle of cupro. Something punched 
at the bullet-proof glass, clanged at 
the cockpit armor. The ‘Cobra 
shuddered and staggered. 

Tuck suddenly became conscious 
of a dead silence in the classroom. 
He raised his eyes from the magazine 
only to meet Miss Wiggins steady 
gaze. From behind he felt a nudge 
and heard Sophie Taplin’s tense 
whisper, “She—called on—you! 

Tuck snapped the book shut and 
rose. “I—I beg your pardon, Miss 
Wiggins, I didn't quite get that—last 
word,’s he faltered. 


‘\ BIB and TUCK extend a 
hearty welcome to all new 
subscribers to Junior Scho- 
lastic. Bib and Tuck are the 
nicknames of a brother and 
sister who are pupils of Jef 


ferson Junior High. Tuck's 
full name is Emerson Adding 

ton Tucker, but you can’t ex- 
pect anyone to call him that. 
Bib’s right name is Elizabeth. 
KEEP UP with BIB and TUCK 
in Junior Scholastic. < < < 





“I said—can you give us an 
example of a homonym?” 

“Well, er—” Tuck strug- 
gled to remember what 
Miss Wiggins had said be- 
fore he started reading. Tt 
was something about “dif- 
ferent meanings.” But what? 

Tuck moved back half a 
step as he heard Sophie 
whisper something to him. 
It sounded like “vest.” He 
decided to take the chance 
“Vest!” he blurted out. 

“Vest?’ Miss Wiggins 
moved tc side of the desk 
where she had a clear view 
of Sophie, too. “Please ex- 
explain.” 

“Well—” Tuck was stumped. 

“Sophie, perhaps you can explain 
what he means,” Miss Wiggins said. 

“Me?” Sophie squeaked in a high 
voice. “No, Miss Wiggins, I was 
thinking of waist, meaning a part of 
the body, and waste—like trash.” 

“I see,” Miss Wiggins said and 
Tuck was afraid she did. “Perhaps 
you were thinking of that, Tuck.” 

“No, I—" Tuck paused. He was 
desperate. He had to get out of this 
somehow. Then suddenly he had a 
thought. “What I meant was vest— 
like men wear under their coats, only 
when the British say vest, they mean 
an undershirt! Of course, that’s only 
one example of—of what you 
might call a—a_ British-American 
homonym,” he went on hurriedly. 
“There's an English girl in school 
now, you know—she's in my sister 
Bib’s class—and she’s just full of ‘em! 
She—” 

“No doubt,” Miss Wiggins said 
crisply, “but I don’t think we need 
go into your ‘British-American hom- 
onyms any further right now. You 
may bring me a list of ten of them 
this afternoon after school, Tuck, 
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Illustration by Katherine Tracy 


Tuck heard’ Sophie Taplin’s tense 
whisper: “She called on — you!” 


and you may also bring me a list of 
ten correct homonyms, as explained 
in yout textbook.” 

Tuck swallowed hard. “I wonder 
it it would be all right for me to 
bring ‘em to you in the morning, 
Miss Wiggins,” Tuck said with a 
strong note of appeal in his voice. 
“You see—well, there’s six-man foot- 
ball practice today and—” 

“This afterncon after school,” Miss 
Wiggins repeated sharply. 


F ortTuNaTELy Tuck had a 
study period the next hour. He 
spent it studying homonyms, as e@x- 
plained in his textbook. At the end 
of the period he met Bib in the 
corridor. “Look, I’m in a heck of a 
jam,” he said. “I've got to see that 
English girl—” 

“Sybil? Ill see her this period—” 

“Well, listen, ask her to give ten 
words that the English use different 
from us. You know, the way she al- 
always says biscuit for cracker—” 

“Oh-h-h. Okay.” Bib hurried on. 














| BIB AND TUCK | 





At the end of the seventh period 
Tuck was waiting impatiently out- 
side’ Bib’s classroom. 

“I just got word to her,” Bib ex- 
plained when she saw Tuck waiting, 
“and she says sweets for candy and 
porridge for oatmeal and tart for 
pie and petrol for gasoline—” 

“And there are lots and lots of 
things about a motorcar we say 
diffrent,” Sybil added. 

“Motorcar—automobile,” Tuck re- 





peated as he took notes, “Go on!” 
“There's the bonnet which you call 
hood, and the hood which you call 
top—” 
“Oh, and lift for elevator,” Bib 
chimed in, “and chemist’s for drug- 
store.” 


“Yes, and bowler which you call 
derby,” Sybil went on, “and there’s 
vest—” 

“I've got that. That's ten, any- 
how.” Tuck stopped writing. “O-kay. 
Thanks a lot. You sure saved my 
life! I've gotta run—see ya later.” 


Miss WIGGINS was sitting at 
her desk when Tuck came in, puff- 
ing. “How's the ‘British-American 
homonym’ department?” 

“Here yare, Miss Wiggins— 
straight across the Atlantic!” He 








handed her the list. 

“Very interesting,” she com- 
mented, reading it. “You know, | 
Tuck, I’ve decided your ‘British- 
American homonyms were an in- 
spiration. I'd like you to read this 
list to the class tomorrow. They'll 
be interested to learn the differences | 
between British and American usage. | 
Now how about—the others?” 

Tuck put the second list on the | 
desk before her. She scanned the 
page and nodded approvingly. Then 
she looked at Tuck and smiled. 

“Funny, the way that last one | 
turned out, isn't it?” Tuck said | 
slyly. “Lesson—like you learn a | 
lesson, and lessen, like you lessen | 

| 
| 
| 





the punishment.” 

Miss Wiggins nodded, glancing at 
her watch. “Yes, and another funny 
thing, you've jst got time to make 
football practice, if you hurry!” 

“Gee!” Tuck grinned. “Thanks a | 
lot, Miss Wiggins. You're tops—in 
any language!” 

—Gay Heap 
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ENERGY 


m Yes, it’s Vitamin B, 
that converts the foods 
we eat into keen, live-wire 


energy. 

Recognized as a good 
source of this Energy- 
Vitamin (per ounce as 
eaten)is Nabisco Shredded 
Wheat, the cereal that 
gives you all the energy 
of good whole wheat. 


@ Each morning sail into a break- 
fast of Nabisco Shredded Wheat 
and milk—get that refreshing nut- 
like flavor of toasted whole wheat 
—and know you've a breakfast that 
helps keep you in the pink. 





Baked by NABISCO...NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Y time! Try the Parker Vacu- 






Television inh 
supply. Non- 
breakable barrel. 
Parker Vacumat- 
ic pens are $5.00 
and $8.75. 


A Parker gives 
you extra large 
ink capacity... 

pocket-level 

Military Clip 


@ Hint to the folks 
..use your gift 
money—get hep 
with a smooth-writ- 
ing Parker Vacumatic! 
With no rubber sac, 
this pen holds more ink 
—won’t run dry in the 
Z classroom. That tip of 
Mn) costly osmiridium writes 
/ / with velvety smoothness — 
JS won't wear scratchy in a life- 


matic. $5 and $8.75. Parker 
“51” pens: $12.50 and $15. 


Parker 


D-VACUMATIC += 


Use Parker Quink — amazing new quick- 
drying ink for easier, faster writing. 


Copr. 1942, The Parker Pen Co., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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UNCLE SAM'S 
ALL-STARS 


Te man with the top hat and 


long white whiskers—Uncle 

Sam—is giving the football 
world something to cheer about 
these days. He is the power behind 
two of the greatest football teams 
in the land. 

They are known simply as the 
West Army All-Stars and the East 
Army All-Stars. Nearly every player 
is a former All-American college 
star; all are now soldiers. They are 
playing a series of benefit games for 
Army eeggeney Relief, the fund 
which provides for soldiers’ families. 

Both these teams were hand- 
picked by two former college coaches 
now in the Army. Col. Bob Neyland, 
ex-coach at the University of Tennes- 
see, picked the Eastern team. Maj. 
Wallace Wade, who coached at 
Duke University, chose the West- 
erners. 

This was a tough job. The coaches 
knew some of the players, and where 
they were stationed. But many others 
had to be tracked down. 

From the colleges these men at- 
tended, the coaches obtained home 
addresses. Next they sent letters to 
the parents asking for their son’s 
whereabouts. The final step was get- 
ting furloughs for the players. 

Tommy Harmon of Michigan, 
who was the best touchdown maker 







Carroll Photo Service 


They're in the West Army All-Stars 
now! “Jap” Davis, former Duke star, 
plows through hole made by ‘‘Tex’’ 
Hauser and Joe Routt of Tex. A. & M. 


of the 1940 season, was in the mid- 
dle of a flying course and could not 
leave camp. Other stars were in 
Officers’ Training School. But most 
of the players were granted fur- 
loughs. 

From near and far they came— 
from Alaska, Iceland, Hawaii, and 
many states of the U.S. The East 
pitched camp at Yale University in 
New Haven, Connecticut. The West- 
erners made themselves at home 
at Pasadena, California. 


CHOOSING UP 
When the coaches were picking 
fullbacks, two men were on both 
their lists—“Jarring” Jim Kimbrough, 
the best college fullback of 1940, 
and Norm Standlee, the outstanding 
professional fullback of 1941. 

The Colonel and the Major did the 
sporting thing. They tossed a coin. 
The Colonel won and chose Stand- 
lee. Kimbrough went to the Major's 
Westerners. 

The coaches even swapped play- 
ers! After the first week of practice, 
Col. Neyland found that he needed 
a hard-blocking halfback. He sent a 
telegram to Maj. Wade. The Major 
promptly dispatched one of his spare 
halfbacks—Lieut. Harold Van Every, 
a former All-American at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

The All-Star teams will play 
against the nation’s best professional 
teams. The East Army All-Stars will 
play three games, while the West 
Army All-Stars will play five. 

—H. L. Mastin, Sports Editor. 

















NEW MOVIE 


THE PIED PIPER 


A 20th Century-Fox Picture 





You can take time out for chuckles 
during The Pied Piper. But you'll 
spend most of your time sitting on 
the edge of your seat as you watch 
the adventures of a crotchety old 
Englishman and six refugee children 
in Occupied France. 

Monty Wooley plays the English- 
man, whose fishing holiday in south- 
ern France is interrupted by the 
German invasion. Roddy McDowall 
and Peggy Garner are two British 
children he 
agrees to con- 
voy back to 
England. 

Before he 
reaches the 
English Chan- 
nel, the Eng- 
lishman has al- 
most as many 





Editors’ Blue Ribbon children with 
awarded to The Pied him as the 
Piper as the best film ae . 

of September, 1942, OFiginal Pied 





Wheeling their belongings in a baby 
carriage, the Pied Piper and two ref- 
ugees hasten on (see review below). 


Piper had. Two French children and 
a Dutch boy have added themselves 
to his troupe.* Then the German 
Gestapo catches up with them and— 

Is that the end of the story? Not 
by a few tricks up the Piper's sleeve. 
But it would spoil the picture to tell. 
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IMPROVE YOUR 
VOCABULARY 


(DEV-as-tait-ing). De- 
stroying, laying waste. From Latin 
devastare, to lay waste. . 

Cossacks (KAHSS-aks). A people of 
South Russia, noted as skilled Se wen 
and fierce fighters. 

steppe (STEP). A vast, treeless plain. 

synonym (SIN-uh-nim). Word that 
means the same or nearly the same as 
another word. For example, keen is a 
synonym for sharp. 
(HAHM-uh-nim). Word 
having same pronunciation as another, 
but different meaning. Bare and bear 
are homonyms. 

lorry (LOHR-ee). British word for a 
truck. 

keys (KEES). Low islands or reefs, 
such as Key West near Florida. From 
Spanish cayo, a small] island. 
(TROOP). A company or 
group of people, especially actors, sing- 
ers or acrobats. 

invineible (in-VIN-si-bil). That can- 
not be conquered. 
(RAIN-jers). American 
Commandos. The name is taken from 
Rogers’ Rangers, who were crafty In- 
dian fighters in Colonial days. 


devastating 


homonym 


troupe 


Rangers 
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ASFIATION... 


4! New Weapon of This War 


ANY times in history, the 
use of new weapons has 
changed the method of 


waging war. New weapons have 
often changed the course of history 
itself. 


When fighting men first rode 
horses into battle, they terrorized 
the enemy foot soldiers. Dressed in 
armor, the knight on horseback was 
almost invincible* against enemy 
infantry. 

Then came the invention of gun- 
powder and firearms, in the 14th 
century. With his new weapon, the 
gun. the foot soldier was able to de- 
eat the mounted knight. The age of 
knighthood was at an end, and the 
age of modern warfare had begun. 

The new weapon of the 20th cen- 
tury is the airplane. Planes were first 
used during World War I, but most- 
ly as fighters. The bombing plane is 
a new weapon of World War II—the 
Global War. 

Even in peacetime, the airplane 
had changed our idea of world geog- 
raphy. For instance, the man living 
in Des Moines, Iowa, learned that 
his home is as close to Moscow as 
New York is—traveling by air, over 
the “top” of the globe. 

What is the shortest route from 
Tokyo, Japan, to the Panama Canal? 
It is the Great Circle air route, which 
passes over the Aleutian Islands, 
Alaska, Seattle, Denver and Galves- 
ton, Tex. You can trace this route on 
a globe. 

Already we have a few planes that 
can take off from New York, fly to 
Berlin and back without stopping. 
And yet the airplane is still only a 
“baby’—greater planes will be built. 

The importance of the plane has 
been proved in a whole string of bat- 
tles. The Germans moved their in- 
vasion force into Norway in the very 
face of the British Navy—because 
the German planes drove away the 
British ships. 

At Dunkirk, the little British boats 
were able to save the British soldiers 
because the R.A.F. won control of 
the skies. 

At the island of Crete in the Med- 
iterranean, air power swept on to 





New Series Begins! 


This article is the first of a 
new series on Aviation. Future 
articles will tell of the U. S. 
Army Air Force, the U. S. Navy 
Air Force, Gliding, Model Build- 
ing, and many other subjects. 
“Know Your Planes” will also 
be a regular feature of this 
page. Keep ‘Em Flying! 











victory for the Germans. Bombers 
led the attack; then came parachute 
troops, and gliders filled with troops. 

In the Battle of Midway, we shat- 
tered the Japanese fleet because we 
had daring pilots and _ superior 
planes. Although this was called a 
“naval battle,” it was fought en- 
tirely by planes, operating from air- 
craft carriers and from land bases. 
Not once did the U.S. fleet and the 
Japanese fleet come within sight of 
each other. 

In recent years, there have been 
many new inventions in aerial war- 





fare. Some of: the more important 
ones are: 


l. The aerial torpedo. Special planes 
carry these powerful bombs, which 
strike the target like a shell from a huge 
gun. It was an aerial torpedo which 
crippled the world’s heaviest battleship, 
the German Bismarck. 

2. The bombsight, heart of the bomb- 
ing planes. By using this complicated 
instrument, the bombardier can hit a 
target five miles beneath him with 
amazing accuracy. 

3. The aircraft carrier. It is now real- 
ized that aircraft carriers are more im- 

rtant than battleships. Many airmen 
Eek however, that the carrier will 
soon be done away with. Flying boats 
and land-based planes with tremendous 
flying range may take the place of 
carriers. 

4. The dive bomber. This was an 
American invention which the Germans 
adopted and developed. Dive bombers 
have played an important part in all the 
German conquests. 

5. Cannon on planes. The American 

lane Bell Airacobra and the Russian 
tormovik are two well-known planes 
which carry cannon. 

Can air power alone win the war? 
Most experts agree that it cannot. 
The deciding battles will be won by 
defeating the enemy's armies on 
land. But in order for our troops to 
advance into these battles, we must 
first have control of the air. 
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LOCKHEED "HUDSON" 





BOMBER 


TURDY, heavily-armed bomber known for its ability to return to its base 
although shot full of holes. Was the first American plane in mass pro- 
duction, and among first we sent to Britain. Used by the British Coastal 
Command to protect British shipping and attack enemy shipping. Shielded 
evacuation of British from Dunkirk. A Hudson once captured a U-boat. 
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. Royal Air Force. 

. Main division in a play. 

. Thick greasy liquid lighter than water. 
. Anger. 

. Feminine name. 

. Past tense of run. 

. Twists with force. 

. Verb meaning to proceed. 

. Gave up. 

. Georgia. 

. Capital of England. 

. Nickname for Abraham. 

. Group of tribes in Bi 
. Grain which is made into a kind of 


-ma and Thailand. 


flour. 


. Long pole with a flat end, used in 


rowing. 


. To pe pai in sealed jars. 
. Kin 


of tree having nuts called acorns. 


. The traveled part of a road. 
. To point or direct a gun. 


To move in the air with wings. 


. Invisible mixture of gases which sur- 


rounds the earth. 


. Coarse and stupid. 

. Number after nine. 

. Largest division of Great Britain. 

. Being with greater powers than man. 
. The self. 

. Seaport town in northern France. 

. Italian colony in northern Africa. 

. Part of a circle. 

. Contraction of even. 

. Adverb meaning also. 

3. Agricultura! 


Adjustment Administra- 
tion. 


(Solution next issue. ) 





Hideout 
Waiter: “And how did you find your 
steak, sir?” 
Diner: “Oh, I just happened to move 


this French fried potato—and there it 
was!” 


Fred G. Wehe, Prospect Jr. H. 8., 


Brushoff 

Conductor: “Madame, you'll have to 
pay for that little boy.” 

Irate Woman: “Well! I’ve never done 
so before!” 

Conductor: “Can't help it. He’s over 
twelve, so you'll either pay his fare or 
I'll put him off the bus.” 

Irate Woman: “Well, put him off 
then! What do I care—I never saw him 
before.” 

Jéan Manning, South Park School, Salina, Kans. 
Daffynition 

Bo: “What's a boycott?” 

Butch: “Dunno, unless it’s a daven- 
port’s little brother.” 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Joke of the Week 






Theresa Demjancik, Horace Mann 
School, Bayonne, N. J., starts the school 
year off with this joke: 

First German Civilian; “There’s a 
rumor that Americans are starving.” 

Second G. C.: “Is that so?” 

First G. C.: “Ja. Every time they 
meet each other, they say ‘What's 
cookin’?’ ” 

* * = 
Jokes Win JSA Buttors! 

Send your favorite jokes to JSA Club, 
Junior Scholastic, 220 E. 42d St., New 
York, N. Y. Be sure to give your name, 


school and grade in schooi. Use a postcard | 


| Take Advantage 


if you like. A JSA button (‘unior Schc'as- 
tic Achievement) will be awardec ” 2 
print your joke. 
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SELL C RISTMAS iS CARDS 


Show the ristmas Card 
selection < (Fereena! Name: Im 
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printed Folders 6 2 
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10 EXCLUSIVE BOX ASSORTMENTS — <@ 
Make See eee with ‘‘Janes Art Box’’ 


pies. Och Sher mone Sells fer WITH NAME 


ions Everyday, SAMPLES 
te today sure, OM Approval 
225 Clittord, Dept. 699, Rochester, N.Y. 


VICTORY PACKET FREE—Includes stamps from Tan 

ganyika—British Cayman Islands—Animal—Scarce Baby- 
head—Coronation—Early Victorian—Airmail—Map Stamps 
—with Big Catalogue—all free—send 5c for postage. 
GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. 8B. TORONTO, CANADA. 
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JANES ART STUDIOS, 
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For Accurate Play... 


ARMOUR’S 


TESTED GUT 


We prove these strings hold 
uniform high tension ! 


Armour’s Strings keep their high tension, 
through set after set of grueling tennis! 
We prove this with an impartial machine 
that measures the actual drop in liveli- 
ness... Just one of the tests made with 
Armour’s ‘“‘torture-machines”” to show 
these strings have big extras in strength, 
speed, resiliency and long wear ! Specify 
Armour’s Tested Gut for your next 
stringing job! 

6 Tested Armour Brands 

GOLD STAR e TILDEN JUNIOR 
VARSITY © SUPER SPECIAL ¢ DAVIS CUP 
TILDEN CHAMPIONSHIP 
Ask your dealer to show you ‘Hall frames — 
the original laminated tennis rickets. 


PATENTS, TRADE-MARKS 
Invent for Victory to Save Materials. 
Protect Your Valuable Assets. 
Expert Service. 


LESTER L. SARGENT 


Registered Patent Attorney 














1115 K St., Washington, D. C. 
LEARN Woiive CARTOONING 
Same Sim lified Method that has helped train 
creators ‘*Terry & Pirates,’’ ‘‘Wash Tubbs,"’ 
t Way,” “Winnie Winkle.” “Reg tar 
Fellers “Ss range As It 8 Sod Secret 
Agent k-v,"" and many others. Earn while learn- 


h 10c for Picture "Chart (to test your 
ability), and full details. (S age.) THE 
LANDON SCHOOL, 4249 Nat. Sido. Cleve., O. 
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Navy shipboard 





are used in this model, typical of 
C-D’s masterful engineering. 


beautiful ‘‘detail’’ 
entire CD line. Prize-winning ex- 





Lockheed “HUDSON” Bomber 
The Ferry Commond has flown 
more Hudsons overseas than any 
other type of plane. 





CURTISS GOSHAWK FIiC-2 


fighter. Most 
mode! in the 





| 
; 
' 
| 
' 
’ 
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Widely used by crack American and 
Allied pilots over the Pacific, and in 


the Australian 


patrol. Beautiful 494%” 


model correctly and minutely detailed, 
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Huge 7 Ft. CONDOR Soarer 


You can’t get a better design for 
learning principles of advanced soar- 
ing flight. Kit VE-SO19.......... $1.00 











* 


4 Pe. 


2h 





cs 


EAGLET Glider 


Unusually good model of a secondary 
type glider. Patterned after ‘‘Baby*’ 
Bowlus. Easily made. Kit VE-5018, 
50c 


CHCSTSCTH SCRE EEE SCSe ROSES 


* CLEVELAND MODEL & SUPPLY CO., INC. * 


45088700 Lorain Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 


) 95—$7.50 
) 69—$8.50 


for which please rush 


~ ( ) C2—25¢ 
( ) C3—25¢ 


) 5006—$2.95 ; ) C4—25¢ 


) 5008—$1.00 


) C5—25¢ 


) 5017—$4.95 ( ) C6—25¢ 


) 5018—50c 


{ ) X-Acto—50c 


) 5019—$1.00 ( ) Catalog—5c 


) C1—25¢ 


t hibition model. 
Spon 23%". Kit SF-49, $3.00 
¥ An excellent project for develop- 
f ing fine craftsmanship. 
‘ SL ee 
Enclosed is remittance of §................ 
h C-D Kits and Catalog checked below: 
{ }) 49—$3.00 ( ) 80—$3.50 
{ ) 73—$3.00 ( ) 81—$4.00 
{ ) 74—$3.00 ( ) 83—$3.00 
3 { ) 75—$3.50 ( ) 84—$3.50 
mtd { ) 76—$3.00 ( ) 85—$4.00 
‘ { ) 77—$3.00 ( ) 87—$3.00 
{ ) 78—$3.00 ( ) 89—$3.50 
{ ) 79—$3.50 ( ) 91—$3.00 
4 
ad 
> NAME... 
i ADDRESS 


TOWN & STATE 
ti print mame and oddress ploinily. And remember: on orders less 
include 1 otherwise order be , 


pe i 


5¢ ppstoge, 


——_{ 


' eggs’’. C-D Master Kit SF-95....$7.50 





Obtr correspondence files are packed 
with letters from top-ranking pilots, bom- 
bardiers, instructors, cadets-in-training, 
etc., to say nothing of aviation me- 
chanics of every class, lauding the pre- 
training advantages that the building 
of C-D Models has given them. The big 
variety of C-D Model Kits offers excel- 
lent educational opportunities in learn- 


Cleveland Models Put the “Fun” in Learning Aviation Fundamentals 
ing plane construction, part names, plane 


identification, specific reasons for varied 
plane designs and structural differences, 
flight theory and general aeronautic me- 
chanics, etc. 

Aviation training cannot be learned from 
books alone. Either take a ground training 
course—or start the easy, inexpensive way by 
building Cleveland-Designed Models! 











with retractable landing gear, and 
**full dress’’ of camouflage. Flies fast 
and furiously with its ‘‘full load of 





15 AUTHENTIC CLEVELAND- | 
DESIGNED MASTER MODELS 
OF WORLD WAR Il PLANES 



















Ideal for Class Study “i 
REARWIN SPEEDSTER | .-- Cite 
Big 64%,” scale cabin ip est 
model. Kit GP-69 ay Bry. 2 8 Sas. Bye 

t WOT) ccococcescee \e 
— “ PLAYBOY Sr. Huge 








80". Class ‘‘C’’. Kit 


VICTORY MODELS GP-5017 ......$4.95 
Though made of substi- PLAYBOY Jr. 46” 
tute materials, they ore span. Class ‘’B’’. Kit 


so much stronger and bet- | GP-5006 ...... $2.95 
ter that we predict that Baby PLAYBOY. 33”. 
never again will good Class ‘‘A’’. Kit GP- 
model builders be sotis- EC. $1.00 
fied with all-balsa models. (Motors not included) 





If your dealer can’t supply you, send check 
or money order—cash at your own risk (no 
stamps). Minimum order, $1. No CODs. 
Shipments to Canada or Mexico, add 10%. 
For Parcel Post Special Delivery in U. S. 
only, add 25c. Ohio residents, add 3% 
sales tax. All kit contents and prices subject 
to change or cancellation without notice. 
Usual C-D “Lighting Service” guaranteed. 





These designs (in kit form) embody an amaz- 
ing amount of “nowhere else procurable” avu- 
thentic detail—typical of Cleveland’s 23 years 
of painstaking research to produce the finest 
models possible—magnificently suited for edu- 
cational purposes. Such features as easily-built 
Retractable Landing Gear, Surface Radiators, 
Exposed Superchargers, Detailed Machine Guns, 
Cannons, Bombs, etc.—all expected visible 
details—are standard with all Cleveland-De- 
signed (C-D) Master Models. Each model is like a 
miniature course in full-size aircraft construction. 


73—British ‘“‘SPITFIRE’’ Fighter. 2754" ............ $3.00 
74—German ME-109 MESSERSCHMITT Fighter. 6 
24," 





77—Curtiss P-40 ‘‘TOMAHAWK" Fighter. 282” 3.00 

78—Hawker ‘‘HURRICANE’’ Night Fighter. 30” 3.00 

79—Vought-Sikorsky ‘‘CORSAIR’’ Fighter. 
3/16” 


80—SBC-4 Curtiss ‘‘HELL-DIVER’’ Dive 
Tp, EET SEE AS 
81—Republic P-47 ‘‘THUNDERBOLT’’ High Al- 
titude Fighter. A ‘‘battleship’’ in weight 
A ee 4.00 
83—Grumman F4F ‘‘WILDCAT’’ Fighter. 264%,” 3.00 


85—Lockheed P-38 ‘LIGHTNING’ Fighter. 

The World’s Fastest. Super-detailed. 383,” 4.00 | 
87—Brewster ‘‘BUFFALO’’ Fighter. 261/4”.......... 3.00 
89—Douglas SBD-3 ‘‘DAUNTLESS*’’ Shipboord 

Dive Bomber, World’s hardest-hitter. 30544” 3.50 
91—North American ‘‘MUSTANG”’ ('‘APACHE‘*) 
CERN SF GPUS cisnendnenedeniiniind 3 








“MILE FLIER” TRIBUTE SERIES-~ Class ‘‘C’’ all 32” 
span or over: Cabin Cl; Stick C2; Low Wing C3; Gas 
Type C4; R.O.W. Stick Amphibian C5; Glider Cé. 
Each worth 2 to 8 times its price, Each only........ 25¢ 


* X-ACTO KNIFE * 
No. 1. With blade for cutting out all model parts, 50¢ 








} 
Send 5c for Latest Catalog, No. 39 
featuring complete line of Cleveland-Designed | 


Models, Supplies and Parts. Send 5c. None free. | 


CLEVELAND MODEL & SUPPLY CO., INC. 


“World’s Largest Mokers of Quality Model 
Aircraft—Since 1919” 


45088700 Lorain Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 























